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THE DEFINITION OF THE ASSUMPTION 


HE feast of All Saints of this jubilee year will be memor- 
able for an event of wide significance — the solemn 
proclamation of the dogma of the assumption of our 
Lady into heaven, a doctrine already proposed to the 
faithful by the ordinary, day to day teaching office of 

| the Church for well over a thousand years. To appreciate the im- 
portance of this most solemn definition and to derive maximum 
fruit therefrom, it is necessary to realize the place of this dogma in 
the whole economy of salvation and the very special lesson it holds 
for our day and age. 

The Christian has been made partaker of the God-Man. He is 
‘called into fellowship with Christ in the mysteries of His life, 
especially in the suffering of the passion and death and in the glory 
of the resurrection and ascension. We are “joint beirs with Christ, 
provided, however, we suffer with him that we may also be glori- 
fed with him’’ (Rom. 8:17). This Christian experience of union 
with the life and lot of our Lord is realized in the highest sense 
in the Mother of God. More than anyone else she became con- 
formed to the image of her Son. In view of her intimate association 
with Christ in the work of saving man, she is herself uniquely 
redeemed and the first to receive from the hands of her Son the 
full fruits of the redemption. As such Mary is the exemplar for all 
| children of God. 

Salvation, in the case of the saints in heaven, has the character 
of incompleteness, for they do not as yet enjoy integral vision of 
God involving both body and soul. In Mary alone the whole 
process and experience of being likened to Christ has reached its 
final glorious state through her anticipated resurrection and bodily 
assumption into heaven, the latter marking the completion of 
God’s work in her. The Mother of Christ is henceforth the perfect 








| pattern of what God has in store for those who love Him. In 
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taking His Mother into heaven body and soul in advance of th 
last day, and thus completing the redemption in her, Christ ge 
before our gaze a complete model of what He intends to do to al! 
His followers. Our future glorious state is exhibited in a special 
manner in the person of the Mother of God, for her “eternal 
weight of glory that is beyond all measure”’ (2 Cor. 4:17) is also 
for us, though in a lesser degree. In her the faithful see fulfilled in 
advance and in a higher degree what constitutes the object of their 
hope and striving. For the Christ-life implanted in them at bap- 
tism is to grow unto its final perfection as exemplified in the 
Mother of God now gloriously reigning with Christ in heaven, 
How appropriate it is, then, that the Holy Father selected 
November | as the day on which to solemnly proclaim the bodily 
assumption of the Queen of All Saints! 


The Assumption forcefully teaches a lesson that is of the greatest 
importance in our times, namely, the dignity of the human body 
and the proper attitude towards the things the world has to offer. 
The basic errors of our age are best summed up in the words “‘ma- 
terialism,”’ “‘secularism,”’ ‘‘naturalism.’”” The sinful pleasures of 
this world are exerting a fatal fascination over many and ar 
crowding out the hope of future joys in heaven. Ours is an age of 
shameful glorification of the physical, of the cult of the nude. 
Much time and effort are shamelessly spent in the service of con- 
cupiscence — in catering to man’s baser nature and in providing 
occasions of sin. In an address to 15,000 Italian women in St. 
Peter's, Pius XII last year said: ‘‘Unfortunately, today morality 
is in retreat, not only in the city but also in the country, where 
a desire for luxury and pleasure has spread. Contributing not a 
little to the increase of the sensuality of youth are the press, the 
radio, the immodesty of the beach, public shows, and the like.” 


Against all these excesses the dogma of Mary’s glorious assump- 
tion stands in emphatic contradiction; it is the effective correction 
of the errors of our age. Herein lies the tremendous spiritual lesson 
to be learned from the solemn proclamation. Pius XII could hardly 
have chosen a better supernatural means of counteracting the ma- 
terialistic spirit and its many dangers, nor a more appropriate time 
than the present for this event. It is a heavy blow struck at modern 
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THE ASSUMPTION 


heresies, and at the same time a comforting assurance in these dis- 
turbed times, filled as they are with much suffering and despair. 
The dogmatic definition of the assumption is a solemn reaffirma- 
tion of the resurrection of the body and the existence of eternal life, 
to which we are called and in the light of which the present life 
must be viewed. In the assumption it becomes evident that redemp- 
tion extends to the whole of our being, to which belongs also the 
body. For Mary has passed body and soul beyond the fleeting 
forms of this present life into the unending bliss of God in heaven. 
As her death was the gateway to the unspeakable joys of heaven, 
so our own death is to become the gateway to our permanent 
dwelling with the Lord in the next world. Our life on earth is 
also to end in triumph and victory, in sharing the glory of Mary’s 
assumption. 

If the world pursues us with its pagan spirit and tries to turn 
us from God, Pius XII counters with the message of the assumption 
of our Lady, in whom stands revealed redemption in its comple- 
tion and in whom are fulfilled the beautiful words of St. Paul to 
the Ephesians (2:4ff.): ‘“‘God, who is rich in mercy, by reason 
of his very great love wherewith he has loved us... . , brought 
us to life together with Christ . . . , and raised us up together, 
and seated us together in heaven in Christ Jesus, that he might 
show in the ages to come the overflowing riches of his grace in 
kindness towards us in Christ Jesus.” 


MICHAEL MARX, O.S.B. 
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THE GLORY OF A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


HE liturgy has so many beautiful and instructive things 
to say about the body of a Christian, that we can dis. | 
regard for the moment, in the following essay, the dark 
shadows which sometimes fall upon our bodily exist. 
ence as a result of our life in a world oriented upon a 

materialistic basis. Many of us, alas, are perhaps better acquainted 
with these shadows than with the supernatural light which the 
liturgy radiates upon our body’s earthly life and activity and upon 
its future heavenly existence. 

Since the liturgy is dogma lived, we shall first listen to what 
Catholic doctrine has to say about the body. I shall express myself 
concisely. 

The body as originally constituted in paradise rejoiced in many 
advantages which exceeded its natural demands. Most important 
of all, it dwelt in full harmony with the graced soul and was 
happy in its obedience to the soul. 

But then came the sin of our first parents; as a punishment the 
body of Adam and of all his descendants lost these extraordinary 
gifts, was injured and weakened in its natural capacities and bereft 
further of its sacral character. It was permanently “‘profaned.” 

We owe to our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, the fact that our bodies 
were again set upon the road which can lead to their glorification 
in heaven. This glorification or transfiguration had indeed origin- 
ally been destined for the body of man. And Adam would not 
have had to die in order to partake of this transfiguration. 

So on the day of judgment there will be a “‘resurrection of the 
body”’ and along with it a spiritualization of our bodies (which 
will nevertheless remain true bodies), whereby they will share 
forever the glorious manner of existence of the body of Christ. 

On the basis of what we have just explained, Christians have 
consistently rejected Plato’s teaching that the body is the “prison” | 
of the soul. It is no disgrace for the soul to animate a human body, 
even after the soul is no longer capable of endowing that body 
with its original more noble beauty. For what is the body, from 
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A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


the Christian point of view? It is the soul’s co-worker, to be 
guided and directed by the soul in the working out of their joint 
task. The soul must work together with the body to the end that 
both of them together form not only a human “‘person,’’ but also 


a human “personality,” which consciously rests in itself and dis- 
poses freely of itself and its activity. In marriage the body must 
even cooperate in the production of new persons — surely an 
awesomely great task. 


Our life’s work further lays upon us the obligation of ‘‘repre- 
senting’’ God to the rest of earthly creation in a worthy manner; 
of knowing, loving, and serving Him with body and soul. For 
this purpose, finally, it is our task to construct a Christian culture 
along with the rest of mankind — again a task impossible without 
the body’s help. 


So much then for the body considered from the dogmatic 
point of view. What now are the thoughts of the liturgy regarding 
the body? 


We all know that the liturgy makes present here upon earth, by 
means of visible symbols, divine realities which are of themselves 
invisible. These symbols are composed of words, actions, and ob- 
jects. Obviously, then, our five bodily senses, with which this per- 
ception takes place, are of vital importance for our participation 
in the liturgy. Thus it is meaningless to cover our eyes and our 
ears with our hands during a liturgical service in order to be more 
“devout."” That we can leave for our private devotions. 


In the liturgy, however, it is not merely a matter of our under- 
standing the symbolism, but of something of far greater import- 
ance. From the sacraments and sacramentals proceed supernatural 
effects of purely spiritual character intended for our souls, which 
we call ‘‘graces.”” Our comprehension of these symbols, with the 
help of our bodily senses (whereby we must think always in terms 
of a body in-formed by the soul, not in terms of a body which 
exists so to speak alongside the soul), not merely offers God an 
“opportunity” of giving us graces; rather, God uses the symbols 
themselves as instruments through which His graces pass, just as 
the skill and strength of the carpenter pass through the moving 
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saw as he cuts a board. Therefore the liturgy is interested in the 
healthy operation of our senses; hallucinations and such like things 
are a hindrance. St. Benedict demanded indeed seven to eight hours 
of sleep before the beginning of the night vigil. 


But we also need our bodies, conversely, to permit the purely 
spiritual liturgical experience within our souls to manifest itself 
outwardly. The liturgy knows no purely “silent’’ worship, such 
as the Quakers are said to have. (I know of only one silence in 
the liturgy —-a very impressive one, indeed: the laying on of 
hands at the ordination of priests. But in this case the outstretched 
hands of the bishop and of the assisting clergy speak all the more 
eloquently.) We express our inner faith when we sing the Creed; 
our spirit of adoration in the threefold Sanctus; our sorrow for 
sins when we strike our breasts; our spirit of penance when we 
fast; our joy in heavenly things when we breath the precious fra- 
grance of incense; our longing for heaven when we walk in proces- 
sions; our love for the Savior when we bow our heads at the sound 
of Jesus’ name; our humility when we fold our hands; our grati- 
tude for our redemption when we kiss a relic of the Cross, and so 
forth. 


Although the body and its activities express in these ways the 
inner life of a devout soul, the symbolic power of the body is here- 
with by no means exhausted. The body has a symbolic function 
of far greater significance. It should symbolize, to our fellow faith- 
ful, the Savior Himself dwelling within us. The primary result of 
our baptism, subsequently renewed and deepened by the other 
sacraments, and especially the Eucharist, was that our risen and 
glorious Redeemer, leaving intact our own individuality, neverthe- 
less entered upon such a mysterious, intense union with our whole 
person that we can rightly say: “I live, now not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’’ We often sense this when we associate with children, 
from whose eyes such beauty and joy shine forth upon us that we 
become profoundly happy. Our Savior Himself dwells in them: 
“they in Me, and I in them’’; and it is consequently wrong to tell 
them, in preparation for first holy Communion, that He will be 
coming to them for the first time. No, He is now permitting them 
for the first time to consume His most holy flesh and to drink His 
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A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


precious blood; but He already dwells in them even before this, 
so long as they are in the state of sanctifying grace. 


The body of the Christian, accordingly, is a symbol of Christ 
present in him. If I shake hands with a good Christian, I am ulti- 
mately saluting the Savior Himself. If he looks into my eyes, Jesus 
Himself is, as it were, looking at me. What a mysterious power 
then lies in the eyes of a true Christian! His look is upright, benev- 
olent, penetrating, kind, forgiving, compassionate, bestowing en- 
couragement and happiness; for his eyes are the instruments of 
Christ living in him. 

If Christ lives in us, He shares with us His Holy Spirit, who, like 
Christ, unfolds a divine activity within us. Is it then surprising 
that St. Paul designated our bodies “the temple of the Holy 
Spirit’? A temple demands reverence; and so too does the body of 
a Christian. That is why the liturgy clothes the bodies of priests 
and ministrants with beautiful vestments. Vesture heightens the 
impression of the sublime, and in its use of clothing Christian art 
has always surpassed Greek art, although the latter was able to 
represent the naked body in a most perfect manner. In the early 
centuries, to be sure, Christian art did not shrink from depicting 
the naked body (e.g., Jonas in the catacomb pictures). But Chris- 
tian art had in mind here the already transfigured body of the 
Christian as an ideal, and has always avoided anything that might 
excite the observer’s sensuality. 


The fact, moreover, that the body of the Christian has become 
through baptism the property of Christ, wherefore actually the 
Christian himself no longer owns his own body, but only the 
disposition of it, opens many new avenues of thought. First of all 
it is certain that any use of the body which is contrary to its dig- 
nity is a sin committed against Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 6:15). On the 
other hand the liturgical rites of the consecration of a monk and 
the consecration of a virgin indicate that the monk and the nun 
not only acknowledge the Lord’s dominion over their bodies but 
also make them instruments of sacrifice, by depriving themselves 
even of the right of disposing of their bodies and by subjecting 
the use of their bodily powers to the requirements of obedience. 
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(Cf. Chap. 33, Rule of St. Benedict: ‘‘Since they are permitted to 
have neither body nor will in their own power.’’) 


In Christian marriage the body is elevated to the dignity of a 
cooperator of the divine Creator. Hence the impressive ceremonies 
with which the liturgy, especially in former times, was wont to 
surround the conferring of the sacrament of matrimony. Through 
his sanctified body the married Christian becomes the begetter of 
children who belong to God, and the good qualities of his own 
body often are passed on to his children. This explains also why 
the liturgy is so concerned about the sanctification of the mother, 
and gives her a special blessing after the birth of the child, in order 
that she may give her offspring, along with her milk, the spirit 
of Christian piety. 

Illnesses and death of the Christian body, too, what are they 
but continuations, as it were, of the passion and death of the divine 
Savior Himself. If we visit and console a sick fellow Christian 
in the right spirit, our intention is directed not only to his spiritual 
but also to his physical relief. No wonder then that we think of 
the happiness of souls after death, even before the resurrection, in 
terms of bodily cheer. Thus the liturgy prays in the Canon of holy 
Mass: ‘“To these departed, O Lord, and to all who rest in Christ, 
grant, we pray Thee, a place of refreshment... .”’ 


This interrelation of body and soul welfare is likewise the reason 
why the Church employs a liturgical blessing of food, originally at 
Sunday Mass, later on special occasions. Our grace before meals 
has a liturgical character also, inasmuch as it represents in our own 
homes the consecration of our supersubstantial Food in our spirit- 
ual home, our parish church; so intimate is this reflection that the 
official meal prayers vary with the seasons of the ecclesiastical yeat. 
Another striking indication of the care of the Church for the body 
of the Christian lies in the fact that in early centuries she appointed 
men to be physicians and ordained them as exorcists for this pur- 
pose. They were supposed to visit the sick, lay hands upon them 
and pray over them, so that the evil spirits, who were regarded as 
the instigators of the sickness, might be expelled. As a matter of 
fact, sin, and with it sickness, did come into the world through 
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A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


Satan. The blessing given to the throats of Christians on St. Blase’s 
day should also not be forgotten. 


Indeed, to return once more to bodily nourishment, the liturgy 
has had an effect even upon the choice of our food. We are some- 
times required to abstain from food altogether, or to practice ab- 
stinence from flesh-meat; while upon great days of joy such as 
Christmas or Easter, a richer diet is suggested. On the feast of St. 
John the Evangelist there is even a liturgical blessing for the wine 
which we drink, as an expression of our joyous remembrance of 
the saint. I must mention also that according to St. Justin Martyr 
the first Christians were accustomed to drink the newly blessed 
baptismal water, in order to sanctify the interior of their bodies. 


The Church, in other words, has no objection to the body as 
a source of noble joy. Why are there singing and organ-music at 
divine service? Why are the bells rung? Why is there a carillon in 
the steeple? Why are we privileged to behold beautiful architecture 
or exquisite vestments? Why the adornment of flowers and of 
costly carpets? Surely, that our physical senses receive pleasing 
impressions and that we in consequence become joyfully eager to 
glorify the Author of these beautiful gifts. 


The liturgy is deeply concerned with the honorable treatment 
and burial of the dead body of a Christian. She rejects the rapid 
and forcible destruction of a corpse by cremation. Nor does she 
care for such artificial prevention of the natural decay of a body 
by embalming as that of the ancient Egyptians, intended to last 
for millennia, or even for all time. The Church wishes that nature 
be allowed to take her course in the body’s quiet dissolution. From 
the moment of death the only important thing is the manner in 
which the body will live on after the resurrection: whether or not 
it will then be transfigured. It is not in accordance with the inten- 
tion of the Church that the ugliness of death be concealed from 
men’s eyes, as the trend runs today, in consequence of our modern 
paganism. How can people understand the truth of the words: 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and that to dust thou shalt 
return,” if the bodies of the dead are camouflaged with rouge and 
lipstick? Hospitals and undertakers have become real artists in the 
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way they conceal the awful seriousness of death; it is a catering to 
modern man’s weakness of character. 


How does the liturgy honor the body of the deceased Christian? 
She brings it to the church as a sign of her hope that he will soon 
be received into the beatific communion of saints. She places candles 
around his coffin as symbols of the eternal light of heaven. She 
censes the corpse, which has been a temple of the Holy Spirit and 
has not yet by death lost its holiness. She accompanies it solemnly 
to the grave and blesses it. Then she erects a cross above the grave 
and visits it every year on the day dedicated to All Holy Souls. 


In the early centuries a consecrated Host was sometimes even 
laid upon the tongue or breast of a deceased Christian; this was 
forbidden, however, in the sixth century. Flowers were planted on 
the grave as beautiful symbols of the beauty of the body after its 
resurrection. 


Most precious in the sight of the Church is the body of a mar- 
tyr. He receives the honor of interment beneath the altar; his re- 
mains are encased in gold and silver and adorned with jewels. To 
touch a martyr’s body in devout confidence is considered salutary. 
The ‘‘thesaurarius’’ (treasurer) in Benedictine monasteries is not 
the monk who manages the financial business of the abbey, but 
the one to whom the sacred relics are entrusted, and who arranges 
their exposition for veneration. The liturgy celebrates annually a 
special feast in honor of the relics preserved in the various churches. 


Nowadays there is much talk about “‘vitality.’’ What is meant 
is the reflected experience of bodily energy stored in one’s own flesh 
and blood. Athletics are said to increase this vitality and stimulate 
desire for it. Consciousness of the ineffably more noble spiritual life 
is treated as a matter of secondary importance, for it is claimed 
that no substantial soul really exists in man. There seems to be a 
direct correlation between certain forms of athletics and the mater- 
ialistic view of life. The Church has no objection to athletics in 
moderation, especially if the higher spiritual life is not excluded. 
Athletics as a substitute for religion, however, is modern paganism, 
condemned by the Church, and worse than the paganism of an- 
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A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


tiquity. The athletic contests of the Greeks and Romans, after all, 
were Originally conceived in honor of the gods. 


And now let us examine, in somewhat more detail, how the 
Church regards each of the five senses of the body more specifically. 
We have bodily eyes, because we were chosen to “‘see’’ God some 
day as He really is. But how can this be, since animals also have 
eyes? That is correct. But the sight of animals is not employed in 
the service of a purely spiritual power of vision, such as the human 
reason. This power of reason in the Christian, furthermore, is 
enabled by the infused virtue of faith to perform a supernatural 
activity of seeing, that is, of knowing. And faith, in heaven, will! 
be replaced by the lumen gloriae: that is, the power of knowledge 
whereby we shall see God directly. For this reason the priest blessed 
our eyes at baptism with the words: “I sign your eyes, in order 
that you may see the glory of God.” 


We have ears because our bodily hearing is directed through 
love to our future possession of God. What penetrates into the 
inner nature of man through the ear becomes his property; for it 
falls into his soul’s depths, where it is held fast and can beget 
either love or hatred. The love of one person for another generally 
begins when they first see each other; but it thrives and grows 
strong on the words spoken by the beloved to one’s heart. In fact, 
not until love uses the spoken word does it bear fruit. For this 
reason we are exhorted to hear with our ears the word of Scripture 
and of preaching (“‘He who has ears to hear, let him hear.’’ Luke 
8:8), that it may enter into our souls and there bring forth a 
supernatural love of God with the help of the warming rays of the 
Holy Ghost. “Of his own will he has begotten us by the word of 
truth, that we might be, as it were, the first-fruits of his creatures. 
... Therefore receive the ingrafted word, which is able to save 
your souls’’ (James 1:18, 21). Because we will possess God in 
heaven, through love, for our very own, the priest blessed our 
ears at baptism with the words: “I sign your ears, that you may 
hear the divine commands.” 

We have a mouth and lips because we are called to the eternal 
praise of God in heaven. When we pray with the Psalmist: ‘‘Lord, 
open Thou my lips, and let my mouth proclaim Thy praise,”” we 
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mean ultimately by this praise of God our future sharing in the 
song of the angels. 


We have a sense of taste, because we will one day taste the sweet- 
ness of life in union with God and His saints. And therefore the 
priest at our baptism placed some salt upon our tongue with the 
words: “Receive the salt of wisdom; may it be unto you a pledge 
unto eternal life.’’ 


We are given a sense of smell so that we may be able to begin 
to appreciate our future destiny of inhaling the sweet odor of 
Christ’s sanctity, which fills all heaven: ‘“We shall run after the 
fragrance of Thy ointments” (office of the B.V.M.). Yes, we our- 
selves shall contribute to produce the fragrance of Christ, for we 
shall be His perfected likenesses. Does not St. Paul in his Second 
Letter to the Corinthians say: ‘“We are the good odor of Christ” 
(2:15). Accordingly the priest at baptism touches the infant's 
nose with saliva, saying: ‘‘Unto the odor of sweetness.” 


In a word, though the world seek ‘‘vitality’’ only in the human 
body, we Christians can experience a divine vitality: that which 
the risen Savior bestows upon our souls and through our souls 
upon our bodies. 

Our hands, moreover, point to our holding fast to God and 
at the same time, accordingly, signify the grace of our constancy 
until death. It is therefore meaningful for the Church to bless our 
hands, not at the beginning of life, but at extreme unction, just 
before death. For in the hour of death the all-important thing is 
to lay hold of the Savior and not to let Him go. 


Our feet, finally, likewise anointed just before death, remind us 
how speedily we shall run to meet the Bridegroom when He calls. 


Finally a few practical conclusions resulting from the foregoing 
considerations. It is evident that the Christian must love his body 
and treat it with reverence. Love requires us to give our bodies what 
they need and are entitled to: food, rest, recreation, baths, exer- 
cise. If our bodies are sick, we must show them to the doctor, who 
is to be honored for his noble art. This is required by holy Scrip- 
ture. 
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A CHRISTIAN’S BODY 


We have seen how the liturgy fosters, by means of its various 
blessings, a right attitude toward the body. Besides this benevolent 
care we are commanded to observe vigilance over the passions 
which, despite the redemption, still abide in the body. Catholic 
moral theologians and preachers are correct in their frequent em- 
phasis of this fact. But we need not discuss this further here, since 
our task has been to show the relation between the liturgy and 
the Christian body. Summing up we can say that the liturgy re- 
a gards it as her task to prepare the body even now for its future 
f glorification at Christ’s second coming. The liturgy expresses the 
. conviction that the germ of immortality is placed in our bodies 
‘ most effectively by the body of Christ gloriously risen from the 
dead, which is given to us as food in holy Communion. 






























“Soul of Christ, be my sanctification; 
; Body of Christ, be my salvation; 
Blood of Christ, fill all my veins; 
Water of Christ’s side, wash out my stains; 
Passion of Christ, my comfort be; 
O good Jesu, listen to me; 
Bid me come to Thee above, 
With Thy saints to sing Thy love, 
World without end. Amen.” 


ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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CHRIST, CANDLESTICK 
OF THREE TABERNACLES 


ITH the seven-branched candlestick we are in the 
presence of a typology that is expressly celestial in 
its origin: the Lord said to Moses regarding the 
tabernacle and its furnishings: ‘“‘Look and make 
it according to the pattern that was shewn thee in 

the mount.’ The fact that the candlestick was seen ‘‘in the mount” 
suggests at once the existence of an antitype in heaven, the ‘‘taber- 
nacle of the testimony”’ (Apoc. 15:5). In the Apocalypse we find 
such an antitype in the “‘seven lamps burning before the throne.” 
In this study we shall attempt to search out the hidden meaning 
of the seven-branched candlestick, following the method of typol- 
ogy of Christian antiquity.” We shall pass from the candlestick to 
its antitype in the lamps of the Apocalypse and thence to its ful- 
fillment in the life of Christ and in the sacramental life of His 
Body. The realities signified by the type will thus be studied on 
three levels: in the tabernacle in the desert, in the heavenly Jerv- 
salem, and finally in the messianic world and in the Church, that 
“true tabernacle, which the Lord hath pitched’’ (Heb. 8:2). 
Besides the later testimony of archeology,’ there are other indi- 
cations that the candlestick of the tabernacle and temple had for 
the Jews a deep spiritual signification. First, the candlestick was to 
remain absolutely unique. No copy of it could be made for ritual 
purposes anywhere; and for profane uses only five-, six-, or eight- 
branched candlesticks could be wrought so that the candlestick 
would remain forever unduplicated. Secondly, the furnishing of 
its lamps was a perpetual and sacred service. We have, thirdly, 
in the Old Testament, a clear example of the symbolic meaning 
of a similar candlestick. Zacharias saw in a vision ‘‘a candlestick 
all of gold, and its lamp upon the top of it; and the seven lights 





1This is the sense St. Paul gives to Exod. 25:40 (Heb. 8:5). 
*Cf. Jean Daniélou: Sacramentum Futuri (Paris, 1950) and other works. 


8On account of the prohibition to reproduce the candlestick, even surface or 
carved representations of it seem not to have been made before Titus sacked the 
temple and took the candlestick to Rome in 70 A.D. It figures prominently on 


his arch of triumph. 
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CHRIST, CANDLESTICK 


thereof upon it’’ (4:2). The lights were continuously fed by oil 
fowing from two olive trees standing on either side. An angel 
explained to Zacharias what the vision meant; it signified that as the 
olive trees fed the lamp with oil, so God would lend His help to 
Zorobabel and bring to completion His temple (candlestick). The 
fact that this similar candlestick was so rich in authentic meaning 
points to the existence of a hidden meaning in the candlestick seen 
by Moses ‘‘in the mount.” 


It is the common doctrine of the early Church that celestial 
realities are foreshadowed by earthly realities. It is interesting to 
note that in attesting this principle, Irenaeus,‘ Origen,° and Metho- 
dius all follow St. Paul in invoking the injunction to Moses: 
“Look and make it according to the pattern that was shewn thee in 
the mount.’’ As an example of the symbolics of the Fathers, the 
passage from Methodius is particularly pertinent here. For it bears 
precisely on the tabernacle and its appointments and marks clearly 
the three levels of reality with which we are concerned. In a chapter 
entitled ‘““The Church Intermediate between the Shadows of the 
Law and the Realities of Heaven,”’ he thus “‘strips off the veil of 
the letter’ : 

The Hebrews were commanded to ornament the tabernacle as a type 
of the Church, that they might be able, by means of sensible things, 
to announce beforehand the image of divine things. For the pattern 
which was shown to Moses in the mount, to which he was to have 
regard in fashioning the tabernacle, was a kind of accurate repre- 
sentation of the heavenly dwelling, which we now perceive more 
clearly than through types, yet more darkly than if we saw the 
reality .. . And the Jews declared that the shadow of the image (of 
the heavenly things that was afforded to them) was the third from 
the reality; but we clearly behold the image of the heavenly order; 
for the truth will be accurately made manifest after the resurrection, 
when we shall see the heavenly tabernacle “face to face.’” 

In attempting to discover the real and hidden meaning of the 
seven-branched candlestick, we shall consider separately its two 


| principal motifs: light and the mystical number seven. We shall 





*Against Heresies, chap. XIV, sec. 2 (Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 479). 

‘De Principiis, Bk. III, chap. VI, sec. 8 (Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV, 348). 

‘The Banquet of Ten Virgins, Disc. V, chap. VII (Ante-Nicene Fathers, VI, 
328). 
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consider these motifs in the tabernacle, in heaven, and in the 
earthly city. To this end Sacred Scripture, the writings of the 
Fathers and archeological findings will be examined. 


LIGHT OF LIGHT 


The candlestick supporting its seven lamps is essentially a light 
dispelling the darkness of the tabernacle. Clement of Alexandria 


points to a correspondence which had for the Jews and early Chris. | 


tians a particular importance. Apropos of its position and its 
form he writes: 


The lamp, too, was placed to the south of the altar of incense; by 
it were shown the motions of the seven planets, that perform their 
revolutions towards the south. For three branches rose on either side 
of the lamp, and lights on them; since also the sun, like the lamp, 
set in the midst of all the planets, dispenses . . . the light to those 
above and to those below." 


What is to be noted here is that the cosmology of the tabernacle is 
that of the earthly planets as they were conceived by the Jews 
under the influence of the neighboring Assyrians and Egyptians. 
That the light in the center, resting on the shaft of the candle- 
stick, was especially distinguished will be very important. What 
concerns us here, however, is the.symbolism of light in general. 
Throughout the Old Testament, light or its. source, the sun, is 
one of the most frequent and august symbols of Jahweh and the 
Messiah. Light symbolizes such divine attributes as truth, stead- 
fastness, immateriality, beauty, love. It occurs in the messianic 
psalms and in many other psalms and canticles® that now lend 
themselves to a Christological interpretation. From the many uses 
of the symbol in Isaias, for our purposes, one stands out in par- 
ticular: the prophet will not cease crying out in Jerusalem “till 


her just one come forth as brightness, and her savior be lighted as | 


a lamp” (62:1). Zacharias twice (3:8, 6:12) prophesies the 
coming of the Messiah in terms of the sun: “I will bring my serv- 
ant the Orient’”’ and ‘“The Orient is his name.” This symbolism 
was so well understood by the Jews that “Orient from on high” 





~ 'Stromata, Bk. V, chap. VI (Ante-Nicene Fathers, II, 452). 
®*Ror thou art my lamp, O Lord: and thou, O Lord, will enlighten my dark- 
ness” (2 Kings 22:29). 
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CHRIST, CANDLESTICK 


and ‘‘A light to the revelation of the Gentiles’ (Luke 1:78; 2:32) 
were among the first names they called Him when He came on 
earth. 


The Jews could not fail to associate the splendor and proverbial 
spiritual beauty’ of the candlestick, that august ritual light, with 
the motif of light as a symbol of the Messiah who was to come. 
That they did make such a rapprochement is indicated by the 
frequency of the candlestick design in Jewish art after the prohibi- 
tion to represent it had fallen into abeyance. 


On the second level of reality we find a correspondence between 
the lights of the tabernacle and those of the eschatological heavens 
as seen and described by St. John. Hearing behind him a great 
voice, he looked back and saw 


. . » seven golden candlesticks: And in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks, one like to the Son of Man, clothed with a garment 
down to the feet . . . and his face was as the sun shining in its 
power. And when I had seen him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he 
laid his right hand upon me, saying: Fear not, I am the First and 
the Last. And alive, and was dead, and behold I am living for ever 
and ever, and have the keys of death and of hell (Apoc. 1:12-18). 


Two things stand out: the cosmology of the heavenly city cor- 
responds to that of the earth and the tabernacle; and the glorified 
humanity of Christ “‘in the midst’’ of the heavenly candlesticks 
(or branches) corresponds to the principal light in the center of 
the candlestick of the tabernacle. Christ is the sun among the 
celestial planets. A little further on we read that Christ explains 
the vision of the seven candlesticks as representing the seven 
churches on earth, that is to say, the Church Militant, His Mystical 
Body. He warns the Church of Ephesus, fallen from its first char- 
ity, to do penance: “‘Or else I come to thee and will move thy 
candlestick out of its place.’’ Here we have Christ Himself saying 
that the eschatological light is “‘present’’ in the Church on earth. 
It is a perfect example of what Clement of Alexandria would call 
that ‘‘agreement which from heaven reaches down to earth.’”” 





*“As the lamp shining upon the holy candlestick so is the beauty of the 
face in a ripe old age’’ (Eccu. 26:22). 


Loc. cit. 
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Then entering into heaven, St. John saw “‘upon the throne one 
sitting.’’ He gives us an idea of the light of the Divinity in images 
of precious stones and of a rainbow which was like emerald. ‘‘And 
there were seven lamps, burning before the throne, which are the 
seven spirits of God,’’ — a second antitype of the seven-branched 
candlestick. St. John then saw ‘‘in the midst of the throne and of 
the four living creatures, and in the midst of the ancients, a Lamb 
standing as it were slain.’ Now this Lamb was itself a lamp to 
the Church on earth, the beautiful New Jerusalem, of whose light 
he wrote: 

And the city hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon, to shine 
in it. For the glory of God hath enlightened it, and the Lamb is the 
lamp thereof (21:23). 
Then shifting again to the vision of the heavenly city, St. John 
saw light which he described in almost identical words: 
And night shall be no more: and they shall not need the light of 
the lamp, nor the light of the sun, because the Lord God shall en- 
lighten them (22:5). 
The light motifs in St. John’s visions passing from heaven to the 
Church on earth and then back to heaven reveal the immediate 
source of light in ecclesia and in the heavenly Jerusalem: the Lamb, 
the Alpha and Omega, the eternal “‘lumen de lumine.” 


We pass now to our intermediary level of realities: the mes- 
sianic world and the Church. Here we find Light Incarnate. Christ 
gathered into one all the Old Testament light symbols when He 
proclaimed, ‘‘I am the light of the world: he that followeth me, 
walketh not in darkness, but shall have the light of life’’ (John 
8:12). “Light of life’’ brings to mind the two concepts which St. 
John uses to express both the complexity and the simplicity of 
his message of the messianic fulfillment. But he reduces the two to 
one: “and the life was the light of men” (1:4). And predicated 
of God the two must be identical, for God is simple. Again Christ 
called Himself ‘“‘light.’’ Thinking of His death He said, ‘Yet a 
little while, the light is among you” (John 12:35). St. John 
summarizes Christ’s life in terms of light: ‘“‘And the light shineth 
in darkness and the darkness did not comprehend it.’” Just as the 
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CHRIST, CANDLESTICK 


| candlestick shone in the.darkness of the tabernacle, so the ‘‘true 





light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world,” 
shines in the darkness of the uncomprehending world of Jew and 
Gentile of all times, but it shines with greater intensity in the 
Incarnation and its extension, the Church. 


Furthermore just as the lamp resting at the summit of the shaft 
of the candlestick had pre-eminence over the others, like the sun 
over the other six planets, so Christ among all the sons of Adam 
enjoys the pre-eminence. ‘“The first-born of every creature’’ is 
King of the whole world by virtue of creating and sustaining it. 
He is endowed with the fulness of graces: those belonging to Him 
as the Word and those belonging to Him as the second Adam: 


And he is before all. . . . And he is the head of the body, the Church, 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all things 
he may hold the primacy: Because in him it hath well pleased the 
Father, that all fulness should dwell (Col. 1:15-19). 


The permanency of the Eucharist makes Light “‘present’’ on our 
altars until the end of time, and all the sacraments, the Eucharist 
in particular, make Light “‘present” in Christians. This is what 
St. Ambrose meant when he said that the newly baptized come 
forth from the pool brilliant like Christ in His Ascension and 
that their light is a source of astonishment even to the angels 
looking on.” What is true of baptism is true of all the sacraments. 
In the liturgy of the Eucharist the leit-motif is life-giving food. 
Nevertheless we sing in the eucharistic Lauda Sion, ‘‘Light banishes 
night — Noctem lux eliminat.’’ It is principally by means of the 
Eucharist that Christians become what Christ told them they 
were: ‘‘the light of the werld’’ (Matt. 5:14). For all true mystical 
experience arises out of the light- and life-giving Eucharist. 


We have seen “‘that most pure candlestick’’ fed with the ‘‘finest 
and clearest oil of olives’’ and tended by ‘‘a perpetual service and 
rite’ (Lev. 24:1-4) and its antitype, the Apocalyptic Lamb- 
lamp, praised everlastingly by the ancients, virgins, and angels who 
surround the throne. We have seen Him whose name is Light, 
enlightening every man — past, present, and future—and re- 





“Father Jean Daniélou in his summer course, ‘Symbols of Christian Cult,’ 
Univ. of Notre Dame, 1950. 
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ceiving until the end of the world the praise of Sponsa Ecclesia, 










































to whom He communicates Light by means of His sacraments. If 
There is no need to examine the continuity between the Jews’ am 
consciousness of light in general as a type of the Messiah, and the | sha 
early Christians’ consciousness of the fulfillment of that type. For 
that is well known. We shall try, however, to discover whether 
the early Christians saw in Christ the fulfillment of the candle- 
stick. Martigny” said that the Church Fathers commonly did. In dl 
Clement of Alexandria, for instance, writes: be J 
The golden lamp conveys another enigma as a symbol of Christ, ne 
not in respect of form alone, but in His casting light “at sundry 
times and divers manners” on those who believe in Him and hope, _— 
and who see by means of the ministry of the First-born.” Jesu 
For St. Jerome, in two texts,“ it represents the Church and in an- —— 
other ‘‘the cross of Christ which illumined the whole world with lamy 
the brightness of its light.’ St. Gregory the Great, speaking of ee 
the symbolism of the candlestick, asks: “the 
Who, except the Redeemer of mankind, is figured by the candlestick? eartl 
He it is who in His human nature shone with the light of the divin- the 
ity that He might become the candlestick of the world, that in His flow 
light every sinner should see in what darkness he is lying. Hoh 
Since the candlestick typifies Christ who took on our nature ‘‘with- The 
out guilt,” it was made, necessarily, of purest gold. The candle- that 
stick also represents for him the Church.” Bede sees in the candle- Spir 
stick Christ carrying the seven churches in which shine the seven- pilla 
fold splendor of the Holy Spirit.” For all these Fathers the candle- the 
stick represents either the historical or the mystical Christ.” O 
Dict. des Antiquités Chrétiennes (Paris, 1877), p. 113. whi 
*Stromata, loc. cit. chur 
“Jn Matth., chap. V, and In Zacch., chap. IV, cited by Martigny, Joc. cit. | “the 
%In Matth., chap. VI, cited by Martigny, loc. cit. seve! 
“In Ezechielem, Lib. I, Homil. VI, Migne, P.L., LXXVI, cols. 851-852, : 
sec. 8. ancy 
"In Exod., XXXXIX, cited by Martigny, loc. cit. | the 
%Cf. the use of light as a symbol of Christ in the liturgical year, from the ness 
darkness of the first weeks of Advent, through the “‘O Oriens’’ and the ever- had 
increasing light of Christmas, Epiphany, and Candlemas, to the paschal candle 
and the effulgence of the “Exsultet’’; and in the divine office in praise of the = 


Sun of Justice. | 
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THE SEVEN SPIRITS 


If the candlestick represents Christ, what new significance is 
, added by its seven lights? Isaias names the seven spirits which 








































sid, 





nd | “shall rest upon” the flower out of the root of Jesse: 
_ . . . the spirit of wisdom, and of understanding, the spirit of coun- 
as sel, and of fortitude, the spirit of knowledge, and of godliness. And 
lle. he shall be filled with the spirit of the fear of the Lord (11:1-3). 
lid. In the work of redemption the Holy Spirit and the Messiah will 
be joined. Two passages from Zacharias also stress the number 
seven in the framework of a messianic prophecy. In the vision in 
ist, which the high priest Jesus (Josue) is told that the Orient will 
me come, we read: “‘For behold the stone that I have laid before 
, Jesus: upon one stone there are seven eyes’’ (3:9). The stone is 
Christ, and the seven eyes are manifestly the seven gifts of the 
red Holy Spirit named in Isaias. The golden candlestick with seven 
ith lamps seen by Zacharias represents in the literal sense the temple, 
of in which exegetes see a type of the Church. Its seven lamps are 
“the seven eyes of the Lord, that run to and fro through the whole 
ck? earth’ (4:10). If related back to the seven eyes of the stone in 
fin- the preceding chapter and to the seven spirits resting upon the 
His flower out of the root of Jesse, they signify the seven gifts of the 
Holy Spirit who will inform the Mystical Body from end tu end. 
th- The seven lamps of the tabernacle candlestick must foreshadow 
lle- that same mysterious relationship between Christ and the Holy 
lle- Spirit — a relationship which St. Ambrose saw prefigured in the 
en- pillar of fire (Christ) and the cloud (the Holy Spirit) which led 
lle- the Israelites through the wilderness.” 


Outside the heavenly city St. John saw seven candlesticks of 
which one was the’ glorified Christ; they represented the ‘‘seven 
churches,’’ that is, the Mystical Christ, the New Creation. Inside 
cit. “there were seven lamps burning before the throne, which are the 

seven spirits of God’’ and in the midst of the throne and the 


52, ‘ oe ‘ , ee 
ancients ‘“‘a Lamb standing as it were slain’ (5:6). We have seen 
| the “‘one sitting,’’ the Father; the Lamb is the Son, and “‘Seven- 
the ness” is the Holy Spirit. But St. John adds that the slain Lamb 
ver- se ° ad 
ndle had “seven horns and seven eyes: which are the seven Spirits of 
the 





| *Father Jean Daniélou in his summer course, Univ. of Notre Dame, 1950. 
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God, sent forth into all the earth’’ (Apoc. 5:6). These are the 
pentecostal gifts so beautifully prophesied by Joel (2:28) and by 
Isaias: ‘‘I will pour out my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing 
upon thy stalk’’ (44:3). It is noteworthy that while the seven 
lamps are also ‘‘the seven spirits of God,’’ it is only the seven horns 
and seven eyes of the Lamb “which are the seven Spirits of God, 
sent forth into all the earth.”” When Victorinus said that the Holy 
Spirit is given “by the wood of the cross,’ he is insisting that the 
Word-made-Flesh, while continuing to live the divine life in the 
intimacy of the Father and of the Holy Spirit, had to die and 
ascend to the Father (John 16:7) before becoming the official 
dispenser of the Gifts. The seven-eyed, seven-horned resurrection 
Lamb, symbolizing Christ and the Holy Spirit whom He dis- 
penses, is the celestial reality corresponding to the seven lamps of 
the tabernacle candlestick. 


THE SPIRIT AS A DOVE DESCENDING 


In considering the life of Christ on earth, we meet with the 
great epiphany of the Holy Spirit on the day of Christ’s baptism 
in the Jordan: ‘‘the Spirit as a dove descending, and remaining 
on him,”’ St. Mark says (1:10). This “remaining on him”’ har- 
monizes with Isaias’ prophecy that the spirit of the Lord shall 
“‘rest’” upon Him, for both verbs express a quiet, permanent abid- 
ing. The descent of the Holy Spirit does not constitute an acquisi- 
tion accruing to the Word, in whom, according to Tertullian,” 
already rests the whole substantia of the Spirit, nor even an acqui- 
sition accruing to the Savior with His personal graces. For accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Isaias, He would possess the plenitude of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit in virtue of being the predicted flower 
of the root of Jesse. Rather the effusion of the Holy Spirit, corres- 








ponding to the outward manifestation of the dove, has reference in | 


some manner to Christ’s graces of headship. The visible descent 
of the Holy Spirit would thus mark His wonderful and permanent 
entrance into the redemptive work of the Son. Just as the Holy 
Spirit moving over the waters (Gen. 1:2) was present in the Trin- 





Commentary on the Apocalypse, chap. IV (Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII, 349). 
“The Five Books Against Marcion, Bk. V, chap. VIII (Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
III, 445). 
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itarian principle of the first creation, so as a dove is He present as 
a principle of life in Christ’s New Creation which through Him 
is raised to the level of divinity. He becomes the spirit of the New 
Creation, the soul of the Mystical Body. And “‘resting’’ in Christ, 
He “‘remains in His power’’ until the end of the world, for “‘the 
Father loveth the Son: and he hath given all things into his hand’’ 
(John 3:35). This would seem to be the essential and deep mean- 
ing of the descent of the dove on the waters of the Jordan. 


Although the Fathers commenting on the descent of the dove 
all agree that it was, in one way or another, for man that Christ 
received the Holy Spirit, their interpretations vary. Justin explains 
to a Jew that the Holy Spirit ‘‘rests’’ in Christ, that is, that He 
ceases to come to the Jews as He came to the prophets of old, and 
that henceforth the Holy Spirit will be imparted only by Christ 
to those who believe in Him. He regards the descent of the dove 
not as the actual bestowal of the gifts on Christ but as a visible 
proof that He was Christ.” Irenaeus says that the Spirit of God 
descended on Christ in order to overflow into us. He points out 
the Trinitarian aspect of His indwelling and the New Creation 
which results: 

Wherefore He did also descend upon the Son of God, made son of 
Man, becoming accustomed in fellowship with Him to dwell in the 
human race . . . working the will of the Father in them, and renew- 
ing them from their old habits into newness of Christ.” 

We may say, by way of summary, that the dove descending on 
the waters of the Jordan is the life-giving principle of that New 
Creation which Christ inaugurated by the institution (whether by 
promise or in fact) of the sacrament of baptism in the Jordan, and 
which He completed on ‘‘the wood of the cross.’’ The Holy Spirit, 
according to the will of the Father, thus entered into a new rela- 
tion of creatorship with Christ,“ the latter becoming after His 
ascension, the dispenser of the sevenfold gifts until the end of time. 





"Dialogue with Trypho, chap. LXXXVII (Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 243). 
As to the last point, it is not in keeping with traditional teaching to assume 
that anything external in regard to Christ's actions is without a corresponding 
inner reality. 

*Against Heresies, chap. IX, sec. 3 and chap. XVII (Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 
423, 444). 

“Cf. the prayer before Communion, “Domine Jesu Christe.” 
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The candlestick with its seven lamps is “‘present’’ in the myster- 
iously combined operations of Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

Is this also true on the sacramental level? In the baptism of each 
soul, the Holy Spirit again descends in the waters and ‘“‘rests” 
in the New Creation. The prophecy ‘‘he [Christ] shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost’”’ (Mark 1:8) is still being fulfilled by 
“other Christs’’ of His perpetual priesthood. Confirmation, that 
other baptism of the Holy Ghost (Acts 1:5) which the apostles 
awaited in Jerusalem, continues to strengthen the New Creation. 
Sins continue to be forgiven by the power conferred in the com- 
mand ‘‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost’ (John 20:22). The same is 
true for all the seven sacraments which are, as it were, one great 
sacrament effecting our union with Christ through the Holy Spirit. 

The tabernacle candlestick of celestial pattern with its meaning 
hidden in symbols of light and “‘sevenness’’ has, like all Old Testa- 
ment figures, its antitype in the heaven of the Apocalypse and its 
fulfillment in Christ and in the “‘today’’ of His New Creation. 


SISTER MARIE PHILIP, C.S.J. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


MULTIPLICATION OF MASSES’ 


HERE are a growing number of Catholic lay people who 
are profoundly interested in the liturgy and deeply 
moved by the sublimity of the dogma of the commun- 
ion of saints. For this very reason they long for com- 
plete liturgical expression of this doctrine, and as a con- 

sequence have developed a certain antipathy to whatever is purely 
private in divine worship; this antipathy is directed also against 
privately celebrated Masses. On the other hand the practice of the 
Church as well as various doctrinal pronouncements of the Holy 
See and of some bishops have warned against an erroneous abso- 
lutizing of the community-idea and against a corresponding de- 
valuation of the personal aspect in the sphere of divine worship. 
Therefore it is cause for gratitude that a prominent theologian 
has worked out principles which, if applied, will help substantially 
to clarify the problem. 


In a lengthy essay entitled “Multiple Masses and the One Sacri- 
fice’ (Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie, Vol. 71, No. 3, Fall 
1949), the Innsbruck dogmatic theologian Karl Rahner, S.J., 
writes about the custom obtaining at clerical gatherings, in religious 
houses, or for that matter generally, of every priest daily partici- 
pating in a community Mass. Rahner inquires into the ‘‘average 
mode of thinking’’ underlying this custom. It might be expressed 
in the statement: ““The oftener Mass is celebrated, the better.” 
Now this cannot be refuted simply by the argument that the com- 
munal character of the Sacrifice of the Mass should be manifested 
even externally through the participation of all priests present. 
That every Mass, even a privately celebrated one, is itself by its 
very nature a communal act, needs no elaboration. But what is in 
question here is precisely whether this communal character of the 
Sacrifice should be made visible by foregoing one’s private Mass 
and whether it is really more important than the private celebration. 





Translated from Herder-Korrespondenz (Freiburg i.Br.), March, 1950, pp. 
276-279. Cf. the ‘Liturgical Briefs’’ for editorial comment. 
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“EVERY MAss GIVES ADDITIONAL HONOR TO Gop’”’ 


After extensive introductory considerations of a dogmatic nature | 


on the Sacrifice of the Mass, the author examines the reasons upon 
which preference for the private Mass is usually based. One of the 
first is: “Every Mass adds to the honor of God.’ In how far? 
Does it add to the honor of God that Christ’s Sacrifice on the 
Cross is once again made present? The mere making present of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross which continues unabated in its effectiveness, 
says Rahner, adds nothing to the Sacrifice of the Cross itself. The 
Mass, therefore, does not increase the honor given to God beyond 
the measure given already by Christ on the Cross. 

One might argue that Christ, as the One who offers in the Mass, 
pays new honor to God by a new act of self-oblation distinct 
from His self-oblation on the Cross. But this view is ‘‘false or at 
least unprovable,’’ as the author’s dogmatic explanations at the 
beginning of his essay, concerning the relationship of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass to the Sacrifice of the Cross, decisively show. “‘Nothing 
can be added to the latreutic and satisfactory value of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross.’’ The Sacrifice of the Mass differs from the Sacrifice 
of the Cross only ‘‘in genere signi,’’ that is, ‘‘upon the plane of 
cult action,’’ but not as a numerically distinct inward act of 
Christ.’ 

Thus the statement, ‘Every holy Mass increases the honor of 
God,’’ could have meaning only in the sense that ‘‘in every holy 
Mass, through the cult-activity of the Church, God is honored 
in a manner differing from and (somehow) in addition to that in 
which the Sacrifice of the Cross honored Him.”’ If such is the case, 
nothing would thereby be subtracted from the uniqueness and 
dignity of the Sacrifice of the Cross itself. For the fact that the 
Church can honor God by her own act of divine service is itself 
possible only because God accepts such service on account of the 
atoning deed of the Cross. 

Thus, if we assume that the Mass, in so far as it is offered by the 
Church, does actually increase the honor paid to God, then this 





*Cf. Abbot Vonier’s classic exposition of the sacramental nature of the euchar- 
istic Sacrifice, in his Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. Since it is its sacra- 
ment, holy Mass can add nothing ex parte Christi to the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
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MULTIPLICATION: 


honoring must be sought for in the fact that the Mass is the ‘‘con- 
stitutive cult expression of the existential offering of Christ by the 
Church, and only therein.’’ That is to say: whether God is hon- 
ored by the celebration of a Mass or not depends upon whether 
the Church is or is not de facto here and now honoring Him by 
this cult-expression of her own sacrificial will — and the word 
“Church”’ in this context means those members of the Church who 
are offering the Mass in question. One may speak then of an in- 
crease in the honor paid to God by a definite, concrete Sacrifice of 
the Mass only to the extent that men are successful, not only in 
cultually [sacramentally] positing the Mass as a constitutive ex- 
pression of union with the Sacrifice of the Cross, ‘‘but also in actu- 
ally filling it with the inner reality [of self-oblation] which it sig- 
nifies and calls for.’’ Accordingly, for a fruitful celebration of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass in terms of honor paid to God, certain ‘‘ex- 
ternal and internal psychological conditions’’ are required. The 
cult-expression must be filled with moral-personal content. 


EverY MAss A NEW SACRIFICE OF ATONEMENT 
AND IMPETRATION 


But the honoring of God is not the sole reason for the celebration 
of holy Mass. “Every Mass has in itself a satisfactory (atoning) 
and impetrative effect.’’ This truth needs careful conceptual clarifi- 
cation. When we speak of the value that the individual Sacrifice: 
of the Mass has for the Church (as an application of the grace of 
the Cross), then this value is in part identical with that of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross considered in itself, and, on the other hand, 
dependent upon the value of this specific Sacrifice of the Mass in- 
asmuch as it is offered by the Church. And it is precisely this latter 
part of the effect which is in question. 


Since there is no “‘collective object of supernatural merit’’ Rahner- 
says that an impetrative and atoning effect proceeds from the in- 
dividual Sacrifice of the Mass only to the extent that “‘supernatural- 
moral acts of concrete persons of the Church,”” that is, the devotion 
and inner self-oblation of those who here and now offer the Mass, 
form a basis for such an effect. The generally existent personal’ 
devotion or sanctity of the members of the Church or even the: 
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objective sanctity of the Church (arising from the Sacrifice of the 
Cross) cannot be adduced as a basis for a special value of the indj- 
vidual Sacrifice of the Mass. ‘“The new and additional value of 
the individual Mass considered as the sacrifice of the Church co- 
incides de facto with the value of the Mass in so far as it is the 
sacrifice of those who are presently offering it.’” 

But hasn’t each individual Sacrifice of the Mass a special value 
also in so far as it is the Sacrifice of Christ? Such an assumption 
is based on the opinion that the effect of an individual Sacrifice, 
even in its character as the sacramental Sacrifice of Christ, is limited, 
and can thus increase in proportion to the number of Masses. But 
there seems to be agreement (as Rahner shows) that the “‘inten- 
sive’ effect of the individual Sacrifice, that is, the degree of its 
effectiveness for the individual person or for his intentions, is con- 
ditioned only by his own receptive capacity and moral disposition. 
But even as far as the “‘extensive’’ effect of the Mass is concerned, 
that is, the number of the faithful who can gain a share in an 
individual Mass or its fruits, it must be said ( (despite the opposite 
view of a number of theologians), that a limitation of the effect 
is conceivable, not on the part of the Sacrifice of the Mass itself, but 
only from the point of view of the finiteness of man. 

If it were otherwise, if the Sacrifice of the Mass in itself were 
confined in its effect to a certain number of the faithful, this could 
only come from a positive ordinance of God on this specific point. 
But we know of none such. Therefore the measure of effect that 
one or a number of the faithful experience depends solely upon 
the measure of spiritual preparedness with which they participate 
in the individual Sacrifice of the Mass. 


Why Is THE EFFECT OF THE SACRIFICE OF THE MAss LIMITED? 


From these considerations it follows that no conclusive proof in 
‘our question concerning the “‘norm of frequency of Masses’’ can 





*This point, and it is cardinal, is perhaps the most vulnerable in the author's 
thesis. The Church who offers the individual Sacrifice cannot, it seems to us, 
simply be reduced for all practical purposes to the concrete person or persons 
who are here and now offering the Mass. This would hardly do justice, e.g., to 
the Te igitur prayer: “‘quae tibi offerimus . . . una cum famulo tuo Papa, et 
antistite nostro, et omnibus orthodoxis . . . fidei cultoribus.’’ Hence also in regard 
to the effects of the Eucharist, we hopefully pray at Communion time: ‘‘Look 
mot upon my sins, but upon the faith of Thy Church.’”” — ED. 
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MULTIPLICATION 


be found by reference to the “honoring of God” or to the “‘im- 
petrative value’ of the Mass. We must try to develop an answer 
from a study of the nature of the Mass itself. The Mass must be 
conceived as the “‘realization and application of the single and 
unique Sacrifice of the Cross ex opere operato.”” Accordingly, no 
new or special act of God’s salvific will is evoked by the Mass. 
It “is only a means by which God's salvific will, already always 
and definitively present, meets and takes hold of man visibly here 
and now, at this moment of history, concretely.’’ The assumption 
that the individual Sacrifice of the Mass can of and by itself 
bestow only in limited measure the graces of the Cross has no 
basis in the sources of our faith and is quite unnecessary. That 
God’s salvific will de facto however becomes effective in the indi- 
vidual only to a limited extent is sufficiently explained by his own 
finite nature and moral imperfection. 


In fact, the assumption that the Sacrifice of the Mass is of itself 
of limited effectiveness is actually false. It presupposes that God's 
will of salvation in the Mass is not the same as in the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. Such a viewpoint entirely unjustifiably attributes to 
the Sacrifice of the Mass an independence over against the Sacri- 
fice of the Cross, whereas it is in reality only the [sacramental 
reenactment and] application of the latter. 


To be sure, there is one more reason whereby one might seek 
to justify the “limited nature’ of the effects of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass: “‘It is effective ‘ex opere operato’.’’ Its effect then is at least 
partly independent of the inner disposition of the recipient of its 
grace, provided that he is at all worthy of grace. If on the other 
hand the effect of the Sacrifice of the Mass is de facto limited, it 
must be limited because of itself. Otherwise whoever assists worth- 
ily at the Sacrifice would necessarily receive unbounded grace “‘ex 
Opere operato.” 


But this manner of argument from the “ex opere operato’’ neg- 
lects the distinction between sacrament and sacrifice. With respect 
to the Sacrifice this concept “‘ex opere operato”’ can only mean that 
God accepts our Sacrifice because of Christ. It is therefore irrele- 
vant to the question concerning the measure of grace which holy 
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Mass bestows upon us. But even if we limit ourselves to the Sacra- 
ment, in it, too, as Rahner shows, the measure of grace acquired 
by the individual recipient is determined solely by his receptive 
capacity. In the Sacrifice of the Mass, then, the ‘‘readiness and co- 
‘operation’’ of those who are offering the Sacrifice are the ‘‘measure 
of the practical effect of the Sacrifice as such ex opere operato.” 

“From the understanding we have gained concerning the man- 
ner in which the Mass achieves its effects, it follows also that in 
regard to the measure of the so-called ‘fruits of the Sacrifice,’ it is 
of itself of no consequence in which one of the possible ways one 
takes part in the Mass — whether by priestly celebration, by lay 
assistance, by concelebration, or by furnishing the material of 
sacrifice (stipend) .’’ Even the priest then has no greater share in 
the graces of the Mass because he celebrates it, unless his inner 
preparation and receptivity be greater. 


How OFTEN SHOULD MAss BE CELEBRATED? 


These considerations lead Rahner to formulate a norm for the 
frequency of Mass-celebration: ‘“The Sacrifice of the Altar is to be 
celebrated* (presupposing the general conditions of physical and 
moral possibility) so often and only so often as a (reasonably note- 
worthy) increase in devotio’ will be attained at and through 
the Mass (i.e., if the devotio will be noticeably greater than if 
Mass were less or more frequently celebrated) .’’ Very appropriately 
the author remarks that the correctness of this norm will have to 
prove itself in its application to practice, by not leading to con- 
sequences radically contrary to current practices, as well as by 
making more intelligible the practice of former ages. Furthermore, 
it must lead to a greater clarification in deciding doubtful cases 
than can now be had simply on the basis of established custom. 
If however it should turn out, by applying this principle, that one 
or the other present custom now used in deciding such doubtful 
cases can no longer be reasonably upheld, that is no proof of the 
incorrectness of the principle. 








*Or attended. According to the author (cf. below) the same principle holds 
for both. — ED. 


*The word devotio in this context is doubtless to be understood in its tradi- 
tional liturgical meaning: de-vovere — self-oblation. — ED. 
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MULTIPLICATION 
CONCELEBRATING OR ASSISTING AT MAss? 


Rahner himself, in the last part of his essay, now applies his 
norm to a series of cases. First he deals with the problem of con- 
celebration. Whether this mode of Mass-celebration (whose dog- 
matic character is not here to be discussed) merits preference over 
the mere assistance at Mass of a number of priests must be judged, 
as has been said, by whether or not the subjective participation of 
these priests is appreciably augmented by concelebration. If we 
base our considerations upon the truth that of itself it makes no 
difference whether one celebrates or assists, we cannot see why the 
personal participation through active assistance, by means of com- 
mon prayer, singing, or performance of a liturgical function as a 
minister, should be less. ‘“The degree of obtaining the res sacra- 
menti depends on one’s personal devotio, and not upon whether or 
not one’s own sacerdotal power is being actively used.” Active 
assistance has moreover the advantage over concelebration that it 
externally manifests the original form of the Mass as well as the 
real structure of the sacrificing community: bishop-clergy-people. 


THE PRIVATE MAss 


Rahner then turns to the case most important in practice: the 
private Mass, especially the simultaneous celebration of a lesser or 
greater number of private Masses. As we have seen, one cannot 
justify this practice simply by citing the principle: ‘““The more 
Masses the greater the honor given to God and the greater the 
blessings for men.’’ Rather, the decisive factor is whether the “‘actu- 
al personal participation of the celebrants in Christ’s Sacrifice on the 
Cross” is increased by such contiguously and simultaneously 
celebrated Masses. This alone could recommend such a practice. 
And, says Rahner, “‘such an increase must obviously be disputed in 
some (not all) cases, and affirmed in other and perhaps many 
cases.”’ It must be disputed whenever the time or space require- 
ments for a devout celebration of a private Mass are lacking. Also 
to be taken into account is the fact that the simultaneous celebra- 
tion of many Masses at side-altars, the coming and going of priests, 
of acolytes and vergers, may also under certain circumstances seri- 
ously disturb the recollection and devotion of the people who are 
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Mass bestows upon us. But even if we limit ourselves to the Sacra- 
ment, in it, too, as Rahner shows, the measure of grace acquired 
by the individual recipient is determined solely by his receptive 
capacity. In the Sacrifice of the Mass, then, the ‘‘readiness and co- 
‘operation’’ of those who are offering the Sacrifice are the ‘‘measure 
of the practical effect of the Sacrifice as such ex opere operato.” 

“From the understanding we have gained concerning the man- 
ner in which the Mass achieves its effects, it follows also that in 
regard to the measure of the so-called ‘fruits of the Sacrifice,’ it is 
of itself of no consequence in which one of the possible ways one 
takes part in the Mass — whether by priestly celebration, by lay 
assistance, by concelebration, or by furnishing the material of 
sacrifice (stipend) .’’ Even the priest then has no greater share in 
the graces of the Mass because he celebrates it, unless his inner 
‘preparation and receptivity be greater. 


How OFTEN SHOULD MAss BE CELEBRATED? 


These considerations lead Rahner to formulate a norm for the 
frequency of Mass-celebration: ““The Sacrifice of the Altar is to be 
celebrated‘ (presupposing the general conditions of physical and 
moral possibility) so often and only so often as a (reasonably note- 
worthy) increase in devotio’ will be attained at and through 
the Mass (i.e., if the devotio will be noticeably greater than if 
Mass were less or more frequently celebrated) .’’ Very appropriately 
the author remarks that the correctness of this norm will have to 
prove itself in its application to practice, by not leading to con- 
sequences radically contrary to current practices, as well as by 
making more intelligible the practice of former ages. Furthermore, 
it must lead to a greater clarification in deciding doubtful cases 
than can now be had simply on the basis of established custom. 
If however it should turn out, by applying this principle, that one 
or the other present custom now used in deciding such doubtful 
cases can no longer be reasonably upheld, that is no proof of the 
incorrectness of the principle. 





“Or attended. According to the author (cf. below) the same principle holds 
for both. — ED. 


*The word devotio in this context is doubtless to be understood in its tradi- 
tional liturgical meaning: de-vovere — self-oblation. — ED. 
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MULTIPLICATION 


CONCELEBRATING OR ASSISTING AT MAss? 


Rahner himself, in the last part of his essay, now applies his 
norm to a series of cases. First he deals with the problem of con- 
celebration. Whether this mode of Mass-celebration (whose dog- 
matic character is not here to be discussed) merits preference over 
the mere assistance at Mass of a number of priests must be judged, 
as has been said, by whether or not the subjective participation of 
these priests is appreciably augmented by concelebration. If we 
base our considerations upon the truth that of itself it makes no 
difference whether one celebrates or assists, we cannot see why the 
personal participation through active assistance, by means of com- 
mon prayer, singing, or performance of a liturgical function as a 
minister, should be less. ‘“The degree of obtaining the res sacra- 
menti depends on one’s personal devotio, and not upon whether or 
not one’s own sacerdotal power is being actively used.”’ Active 
assistance has moreover the advantage over concelebration that it 
externally manifests the original form of the Mass as well as the 
real structure of the sacrificing community: bishop-clergy-people. 


THE PRIVATE MAss 


Rahner then turns to the case most important in practice: the 
private Mass, especially the simultaneous celebration of a lesser or 
greater number of private Masses. As we have seen, one cannot 
justify this practice simply by citing the principle: ‘““The more 
Masses the greater the honor given to God and the greater the 
blessings for men.” Rather, the decisive factor is whether the ‘‘actu- 
al personal participation of the celebrants in Christ’s Sacrifice on the 
Cross” is increased by such contiguously and simultaneously 
celebrated Masses. This alone could recommend such a practice. 
And, says Rahner, ‘‘such an increase must obviously be disputed in 
some (not all) cases, and affirmed in other and perhaps many 
cases.’’ It must be disputed whenever the time or space require- 
ments for a devout celebration of a private Mass are lacking. Also 
to be taken into account is the fact that the simultaneous celebra- 
tion of many Masses at side-altars, the coming and going of priests, 
of acolytes and vergers, may also under certain circumstances seri- 
ously disturb the recollection and devotion of the people who are 
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trying to follow an official congregational service at the high altar, 
Rahner himself does not advert to this latter case. 


But even from the standpoint of the individual priest, participa- 
tion in some other priest’s Mass is to be preferred to one’s own 
celebration if the latter cannot take place in dignity and peace — 
provided always that one follows the other Mass with the same 
devout attention as if he himself were celebrating. This latter pre- 
supposes, to be sure, a definite spiritual training of mind, or out- 
look, which many priests now lack, according to Rahner, just 
because they have been accustomed to attach an almost exclusive 
importance to their own daily celebration. As proof he cites the 
common practice of reciting one’s breviary during any Mass cele- 
brated by another priest. But this attitude will change as soon as 
we have succeeded in grasping the fact that of itself it makes no 
difference whether one celebrates or assists. The opposite viewpoint 
derives from a ‘“‘well-meant but not very enlightened piety.’’ Given 
a proper understanding, however, both the dignity of the Sacri- 
fice and one’s participation in it can be enhanced if its communal 
character is occasionally brought into clearer relief by one’s merg- 
ing of oneself with the congregation. 


Rahner emphasizes the fact that these conclusions do not pur- 
pose anything like an elimination of private Masses, for, according 
to our principle, these will be preferred precisely because the inner 
participation is usually greater in one’s own Mass than in the case 
of assistance at the Mass of some other priest. What he does object 
to above all are certain unseemly practices from which one might 
conclude that any external imperfection connected with the simul- 
taneous celebration of several priests “‘is not only tolerated... 
but, however unreflectingly, positively striven for (how ‘beautiful’ 
and ‘impressive’ are these many simultaneous Masses!) as a dem- 
onstration of numbers.”’ 


THE MAss-STIPEND 


The frequency of Masses bears a certain relationship to the sub 
ject of Mass-stipends. Whoever gives a Mass-stipend becomes there: 
by a sharer in a specific Sacrifice of the Mass. And this participation 
is not essentially different from other forms of participation; for 
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MULTIPLICATION 


physical presence is not so much in question as the moral-religious 
act. The giver of the stipend too, therefore, shares in the fruits of 
the Mass according to the measure of his devotio. This statement 
is, incidentally, of the utmost importance in educating the people 
to a correct understanding in the question of the amount of the 
stipend and the number of Masses to be requested. 


The stipend, then, is a form of participation. The widespread 
view that the giver of the stipend of a particular Mass receives 
fruits of the Mass different in kind from those received by others 
who participate, cannot be upheld. The only way he can receive 
benefits beyond those accruing to him from his particular manner 
of participating, is if the celebrating priest with his own personal 
interior devotio enters into the intention of the stipend-giver in 
such a way that he personally prays and sacrifices “‘for’’ him. 
Rahner would like especially to enjoin this thought upon priests, 
and thus “‘keep the matter of stipends free from even the appear- 
ance of legalism or commercialism.” 


A cursory reading of Rahner’s essay may lead perhaps to the 
objection that he has overlooked something in his discussion of 
Mass-stipends: namely, that in virtue of the stipend the Sacrifice 
of the Mass is offered not only by the giver of the stipend (as a 
co-sacrificer) but also for him or for the person to whom he wishes 
to apply it, especially a deceased person. But this objection is un- 
tenable. From the word “‘for’’ a false conclusion could easily be 
drawn, as if, in the Mass, in addition to the grace which from the 
Cross devolves upon the Church as a whole and upon those who 
Participate in particular, there were another and actually different 
fruit of sacrifice to be bestowed according to the intentions of him 
who gave the stipend. Rahner refuted this idea in the earlier, dog- 
matic portion of his essay. That which is applied by reason of 
the stipend to a specific intention or to a living or a deceased per- 
son, is nothing else than the effect of the impetration manifested 
by the personal participation of the stipend-giver in the holy Sacri- 
fice by means of his gift. In this way both over-estimation and 
under-estimation of the Mass-stipend are forestalled. It is the ex- 
pression of a personal sacrifice united to the Sacrifice of the Cross: 
neither more, but neither less. 
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In two short sections towards the end Rahner discusses two 
further questions. The first is important for priests: under what 
circumstances is it advisable to omit one’s own celebration? (When- 
ever one’s Own inner participation in the Sacrifice will thereby be 
increased.) The second question pertains to the religious life of 
the laity: can one assist at more than one Mass at the same time? 
This the author denies. Or is it possible to ‘‘include oneself in all | F 
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the Masses being offered today all over the world’? He calls this 
a hyperbolic formula which might well be expressed with more | 


moderation, but which has its value if the intention is to express cou 
thereby one’s conviction of the greatness of the Sacrifice of the op 
Cross and one’s own gratitude for it. Bo 


(KARL RAHNER, S.J.) 
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LAY APOSTOLATE TRAINING 





OR the fourth time in three years a course for the formation 
of leaders among lay Catholics was conducted at the Guardian 
Angel School, Oneida, Wisc., on September 1 to 4. The 

course was sponsored by the Catholic lay group which owns and 
operates St. Catherine Library and Book Shop at Green Bay, Wisc., 
as the center of their apostolic activities. Most Rev. Stanislaus V. 
Bona, bishop of Green Bay, had given his approval for the leader- 
ship school, and had appointed Rev. F. F. Dupont, O. Praem., 
to act as chaplain. 


More than a hundred young men and women attended during 
the three days, including people from Brooklyn, Detroit, Louisi- 
ana, Minnesota, Milwaukee, twelve married couples and their 
families from Green Bay and vicinity, a few high school seniors, 
and others of college age from Green Bay and other cities in the 
diocese. 


The introductory talk, Friday evening, was given by Fr. F. F. 
Dupont of St. Norbert Abbey, West De Pere. It included a review 
of the social and spiritual conditions of society today, and set 
the theme of the course in pointing out that the present tendency 
of Catholics to ‘‘fit the practice of religion into their everyday 
life’’ must be replaced by an honest attempt to “‘fit their everyday 
life into a truly Catholic lay-life pattern.” The evening closed 
with the recitation and singing of Compline. 


Each day began with the recitation of Lauds at 7:00 A.M. 
followed by a solemn Mass sung by the entire congregation. At 
the 8:30 A.M. breakfast each morning the necessary work in 
kitchen, dining room and dormitories was assigned so that all 
could share in these projects. At 10:30 A.M. each morning and 
again at 4:00 P.M. Fr. Michael Marx, O.S.B., of St. John’s Ab- 
bey, Collegeville, Minn., spoke to the group on the sanctity re- 
quired of lay people today and the means to acquire and develop 
it. In the lively discussions which followed each conference prac- 
tical applications were made from the consequences and privileges 
of baptism, confirmation, and holy Mass toward the formation 
of a Christian pattern of life. Short readings at the meals strength- 
ened this theme. At the Saturday noon luncheon, assignments 
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were made of leaders and participants in the various work pro- 
jects, including bread-baking, butter-making, harvesting and pre- 
paring of vegetables, weaving, candle-making, chant and play 
directing, and Christian forms of recreation. Preparation for the 
Sunday Mass and part of the Sunday-vigil office (according to 
Father Mathis’ Outlines) completed the Saturday evening pro- 
gtam. Sunday morning was filled with the solemn Mass, a festive 
breakfast and a conference. A program of practical Christian fam- 
ily living on Sunday afternoon included the renewal of baptismal 
vows by one family group, the recitation of the divine office by a 
father and mother and their six young children, dramatization of 
the Sunday gospel by a group of children using puppets, and by 
others in choral reading and pantomine. Three young couples ex- 
plained their Christian preparation for marriage including the 
solemn engagement. Seasonal ideas for living with the Church 
were explained and illustrated by four mothers of families, cover- 
ing Advent, Epiphany, Shrove Tuesday, Lent, Rogation Days, 
All Saints, Christmas, Thanksgiving, and the various anniversaries. 
Ideas for family and group recreation were also presented. 


Sunday evening dinner was interspersed with folk-songs and 
rounds, and Sunday evening recreation consisted of folk-dancing, 
charades and other forms of entertainment. The day was closed 
with the recitation and singing of Compline. 


Labor Day morning, after the solemn Mass, was used for a 
discussion led by three laymen, on ways and means of introducing 
the pattern of total Christian living into the family, the parish. 
and the community. Reports were given of the Saturday afternoon 
work projects, and products were shown, such as bread, butter, 
candles, weaving products, singing and dramatization by the chil- 
dren. 


In the afternoon Fr. James Coffey of Brooklyn gave a final 
word-picture of the 1950 Catholic lay apostolate, followed by the 
blessing of travelers from the Roman Ritual, and ail were on their 
way to their home parishes. I. N. D. 


CHAPLAIN’S NOTE. This was the most successful of all the Lead- 
ership courses we have given. As usual all the arrangements, financ- 
ing, conducting, and all the hard work, such as cooking, cleaning, 
etc., was done by the volunteer lay apostles themselves. One of the 
young people remarked about the number of priests who visited 
and showed interest in the course. One assistant pastor was able 
to have ten of his young people, whom he had at the course, take 
over the leadership at home, and was glad to see them voluntarily 
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end their first two meetings with the recitation and singing of 
Compline. 

This was the first course which the local group conducted with- 
out any direct help from the community of Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio. Most of our leaders have attended courses there, and several 
have had the complete course of training at Loveland. 


ORGANIST AND CONGREGATION 


ONGREGATIONAL participation in sacred song is a primary 
objective in any parish program. There are many pastors who 
most earnestly desire to realize to the fullest the ideals set 

forth by recent popes in reference to the liturgical reform, but 
they lack the means. Sometimes a pastor decides to employ an 
organist in his parish with the hope that great things will be ac- 
complished through him, only to find later that the art of music 
as a result takes precedence over the salvation of souls in his parish. 
As Dr. Eugene Lapierre says in his Gregorian Chant Accompani- 
ment: ““‘An organist may have a thorough musical training and a 
sound or even remarkable technique at the organ and yet not be 
efficient at the service of the Liturgy. At the same time, organists of 
less preparation and skill may possess the instinctive taste and ac- 
quire the true sense of prayer-like music and thereby become first- 
class Church organists’”” (p. 12). 

In addition to other necessary requirements in a candidate for 
the position of church organist, the pastor should ascertain whether 
the prospective organist and choirmaster has a taste and appreciation 
for congregational singing, and secondly, whether he can accom- 
plish it and get results that will be worthwhile. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an organist considers it beneath his dignity and talent to 
be content with merely accompanying the congregation in the 
singing of an English hymn. This should, however, be the real 
test, because it is an extremely difficult task. As Christopher Haus- 
ner states in an article in Caecilia: ‘“Technique alone will not 
suffice, but there is required with it an exceedingly keen intuition, 
a feeling for balance, a living into, as it were, as to how congre- 
gational song is to be accompanied and led, how to establish that 
mental contact between the congregation and the organist” (Janu- 
ary, 1937, p. 571). 

In most parishes it will not be possible to have someone stand 
before the people and direct the singing — unless the pastor him- 
self wishes to do it, or one of his assistants. Usually the one who 
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plays the organ must assume the role of both accompanist and 
director or leader. This makes it imperative that he use an organ 
registration which will give a firm background to the singing, one 
which will cover up defects in untrained voices and give a feeling 
of assurance to those who have a fear of hearing their own voices. 
It is of paramount importance that every one in the congregation 
feel that he may give forth his soul freely in prayerful song to 
God, Whether he sings perfectly or not and is able thereby to 
please his neighbor is not a primary consideration. Good sense 
is to be admired in the following statement of Mario Salvador in 
his Method of Organ Playing (p. 85): ‘“The organist should be 
able to hear the singing and, for this reason, he should not use 
the excessively loud stops, such as the trumpets, trombones, tubas, 
and stenterphones. However, if the organ is small and all its re- 
sources are necessary to support the singing, the full organ should 
be used without any hesitancy. (This is generally true of any or- 
gan smaller than fifteen ranks.) ”’ 

Herein lies the reason why men are usually more successful with 
congregational singing than women when they preside at the or- 
gan. Women are commonly afraid of loud singing and loud play- 
ing. One should not ordinarily fear loud singing unless it is tanta- 
mount to yelling. The tendency to yell is caused by the character 
of certain hymns rather than by the sincere and free expression of 
religious sentiment. Some hymns necessitate yelling, or at least 
occasion it, by the too great intervals in the melodic line. We must 
choose hymns that proceed step-wise and are a natural outgrowth 
of the text. 

There are three important considerations in producing good 
congregational participation in reference to the role of the organ- 
ist: 1) the introduction of the hymn; 2) the caesura or pause; 
3) the phrasing of the hymn. 

The introduction to the hymn should serve not only to give 
pitch to the singers, but also to indicate the pace that they must 
take. The pitch must be low enough for the men to sing, because 
upon the men must rest the chief burden of divine worship in 
congregational singing. Some pastors place the whole burden upon 
the Sisters and the children, and this is occasioned to some extent 
by the fact that all the books for congregational singing are writ- 


ten in a tonality or key which is suitable only for female voices. | 


The men refuse to sing because they cannot. The organist must 
learn a facility in transposing, or he must have before him an 
accompaniment which will have been written for men. 

In addition to the proper pitch, the introduction to any hymn 
or chant for congregational singing must have depth suitable to 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


sustain the voices and likewise give the pace or rhythm desirable 


in the singing. A poor introduction is sure to produce poor singing. 
The organist should indicate by the first few measures what is 
the character of the hymn, whether it should be sung spritely, 
or slowly and devoutly. He must have sufficient understanding 
and imagination to indicate by his playing his own desire to ccn- 
tribute to the sung prayer of the congregation. It is impossible for 
a man of dissolute character to become a good organist for the 
church. There is room for a real and a special apostolate among 
the organists and choirmasters of any diocese, and it is with wis- 
dom that the Holy See, through the recent encyclicals, has directed 
that in every diocese there be set up a special commission for sacred 
music. The choirmaster has a position in a parish comparable in 
importance to that of the clergy themselves. This makes it impera- 
tive that he be exemplary, not only in his ideals of sacred music, 
but in every phase of his life. 


A second very important consideration for the organist in pro- 
ducing good congregational singing is the use of the pause. The 
organ must breathe, so to speak, together with the singing, and 
although it is most important to keep the proper pace throughout 
the hymn, the organist need not fear to introduce proper pauses 
according to the exigencies of the hymn and of the singers. Because 
of the larger number of singers in congregational song, the pace of 
the hymn must necessarily be somewhat slower than would be 
desirable in a choir of trained voices. If, however, the hymn has 
a tendency to drag, the organist can overcome this by making 
added breaks in the melodic line and by a judicious use of staccato, 
especially in case of the use of a heavy organ registration. 


A final point for the organist to accomplish is the matter of 
proper phrasing. We speak in phrases and not in whole sentences. 
Likewise, we must sing in phrases, and the strict time value of a 
given selection must bend to the demands of the text. It is in 
this way that the hymn will begin to live and to breathe the 
spirit of prayer which is the objective of congregational song. 


The psalmist David has said: “I have run the way of thy 
commandments, when thou didst enlarge my heart’’ (Ps. 118:32). 
In order to “‘run the way of God’s commandments” we all need 
inspiration. This can largely be supplied by the satisfaction that 
We experience in participating in divine worship. It is up to the 
organist to make a large contribution to the fulness of worship 
and create in the congregation a desire to sing. A singing soul is 
a saintly soul, and therefore the organist has a grave responsibility 
toward God and toward his neighbor in reference to sacred song. 
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Let our churches resound with the sincere song of ‘‘the young, the | 


mature and the old,” and thus every year will become a Holy 
Year for the clergy, the laity, and for all the people of God, 
‘Laudate eum in chordis et organo” (Ps, 150) is a fitting motto 
for the organist, upon whom depends in large measure the success 
of congregational song. 

MAURICE C. HERMAN 


THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST‘ 


THE VISION OF MOTHER CHURCH 


ODAY at the end of the liturgical year Mother Church looks 
into the future. She sees “the Son of Man coming upon the 
clouds of heaven with great power and majesty’’ (gospel). 

And she beholds the terrifying events that will accompany that 
coming. 

Looking further she sees time running into eternity, and time, 
instead of marching on, trickles out and ceases to be. She catches 
a glimpse of the “‘today,’’ the everlasting ‘“‘now-ness’’ of God tak- 
ing to Himself the puny centuries of years that He had lent to 
the world. The high noon of the day that is eternity reigns over 
all. 

In her vision Mother Church also beholds eternity gathering to 
itself the men who have lived in time . . . gathering them as they 
are, as they have lived. She hears Christ speak to the good in ful- 
filment of the prophecy of today’s introit, “I have brought back 
your captivity from all places.’ “‘Come, blessed of My Father, 
take possession of the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world; for I was hungry and you gave Me to eat; I 
was thirsty and you gave Me to drink; I was a stranger and you 
took Me in; naked and you covered Me; sick and you visited Me; 
I was in prison and you came to Me... As long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of My brethren, you did it for Me” 
(Matt. 25:34-41). 

And she also hears Christ addressing the evil men: ‘‘Depart 
from Me, accursed ones, into the everlasting fire which was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels. For I was hungry and you did 
not give Me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave Me no drink; | 
was a stranger and you did not take Me in; naked, and you did 
not clothe Me; sick, and in prison, and you did not visit Me... 





1An example of a Sunday commentary from The Week with Christ, to be 
published in time for Advent by the Fides Press, 325 Lincoln Way West, South 


Bend, Ind. 
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As long as you did not do it for one of these least ones, you did 
not do it for Me’’ (Matt. 25:41-46). 


THE REMEMBERING OF MOTHER CHURCH 


So that is the end. Or is it? No, it is really the beginning, the 
commencement for the earthly, militant Church of that triumphant 
existence won for her by the life, death and resurrection of Christ, 
her Head. She and we her children are redeemed because a Child 
was born to us whose government was upon His shoulder, a Child 
who was also a King — but a King who reigned from a cross, a 
King who died, who rose again, who ascended into heaven, who 
established a Church and chose us as members of that Church. 
Therefore she sums up her gratitude in these words of the gradual: 
“Thou hast delivered us, O Lord, from them that afflict us; and 
hast put them to shame who hate us. In God we will glory all 
the day: and in Thy name we will give praise forever.” 

In the face of Judgment, remembering all that God has done 
for her and her children, Mother Church demands that we all 
“give thanks to God the Father, who has made us worthy to 
share the lot of the saints in light. He has rescued us from the 
power of darkness and transferred us into the kingdom of His be- 
loved Son, in whom we have our redemption, through His blood, 
the remission of sins’’ (epistle) . 


THE PRACTICALITY OF MOTHER CHURCH 


With the vision of the future providing a salutary fear and the 
remembrance of the past giving confidence and solid hope to us 
her children, the Church gets down to the serious work of pre- 
paring us for the day when vision will become actuality. For she 
knows that, although mankind as such is redeemed, we who make 
up mankind can still be lost. She also knows that multitudes of 
si fellow men can be lost for want of our doing something for 
them. 


First of all, Mother Church prays for us: “Stir up the wills 
of Thy faithful people . . . so that the more earnestly they seek 
the fruit of Thy divine service, the more abundantly they will 
receive the remedies of Thy tender mercy’’ (collect). And again: 
“Be Thou gracious, O Lord, to our humble appeals, and, after 
receiving the offerings of Thy people, convert the hearts of all to 
Thyself, so that, having been set free from the greed of earthly 
pleasures, we may pass on to the desire of heavenly treasures’’ 
(secret prayer). 

The world and its business are going up in smoke. And if the 
world and its pleasures have too great a hold on us, we will go 
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up—or rather, down — with them. No man can serve two 
masters. We cannot serve God and mammon. God is our end, 
For Him we were made. Nor can our neighbors serve two masters, 
Can God, whom we claim to love, be pleased at the prospect of 
losing so many whom His Son gave His blood to save? Stir up 
our wills . . . Convert our hearts! 

Then the Church lectures us, reviewing all the things essential 
for our individual and corporate spiritual growth and develop- 
ment: ‘‘Be filled with the knowledge of God’s will. [How often 
in the course of the year we have heard that!] May you walk 
worthily of God and please Him in all things, bearing fruit in 
every good work and growing in the knowledge of God. May 
you be completely strengthened through His glorious power unto 
perfect patience and long-suffering: joyfully rendering thanks to 
God the Father, who has made us worthy to share the lot of the 
Saints in light’’ (epistle). 

The one way to know God’s will and to do it, to walk worthily 
of God and to please Him in all things, is by day-to-day fidelity 
to our vocation in life, to the little as well as to the great elements 
of that vocation. In our vocation we work out our salvation. In 
fidelity to all its aspects we come to think as Christ thinks, we 
become like Him a living yeast that leavens and sanctifies all with 
whom we associate. If the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven finds us working at our vocation, joyfully rendering thanks 
to God through it, we will not have to worry about His verdict. 
We will be ready for Him. 

We are Christians, we are redeemed. And in this very Mass we 
are going to offer ourselves with, and we will receive in holy Com- 
munion, the same Christ who will one day judge us. We go away 
from His Mass knowing that the moment of His coming to us in 
glory is still uncertain; but at the same time we will be filled with 
a holy hope, and a burning desire for Him, that will carry us 
through any human discouragement: “In God we will glory all 
the day: and in Thy name we will give praise forever’ (gradual). 

Food for the Day 

1) I think thoughts of peace and not of affliction; you shall 
call upon Me and I will hear you (introit). 

2) Heaven and earth will pass away, but My words will not 
pass away (gospel). 

3) From the depths I have cried out to Thee, O Lord; Lord, 
hear my prayer; from the depths I have cried out to Thee, O Lord, 
(offertory verse). 


EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — Fr. MICHAEL MARX, O.S.B., teaches 
dogmatic theology in the seminary at St. John’s. — Dom 
ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, our associate editor, is a monk of 

Maria Laach Abbey in Germany, well known to many American 
friends of the liturgy through his lectures during his eight years’ 
stay in this country. — SISTER MARIE PHILIP, C.S.J., of St. 
Catherine’s College, St. Paul, received the inspiration for her article 
from a seminar with Fr. Mathis at the Notre Dame liturgical sum- 
mer school. — FR. KARL RAHNER, S.J., is a member of the 
theological faculty at Innsbruck. The article was translated by 
Daniel Coogan, Lynbrook, L. I.—FR. EMERIC LAWRENCE, 
O.S.B., of our Abbey, heads the C.A. movement and teaches re- 
ligion in the college. — FR. MAURICE C. HERMAN is a member 
of the Toledo diocesan music commission, and chaplain at Tiffin, 
Ohio. — We missed out on H.A.R.’s tract this month, but he 
promises to be with us again for the next issue and beyond. 


¢ 


The article “Multiplication of Masses’ will very likely startle 
some of us. The original covered some hundred pages in the Zeit- 
schrift; its importance was unmistakable, all the more so since its 
author is one of the top-ranking theologians of our day. The 
summary we are printing, from the Herder-Korrespondenz, though 
necessarily inadequate, is reasonably representative. The article has 
been issued separately, and any theologian, ordained or not, who 
can read German would be well advised to secure a copy. Address: 
Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie, Innsbruck, Austria. 

That a mere multiplication of Masses and honor to God are 
not mathematically coextensive would seem clear enough from the 
law of the Church forbidding priests (normally) to celebrate more 
than once a day, or from the practice of allowing only one Mass 
on the great liturgical days of Maundy Thursday and Holy Satur- 
day. Again, that the participant in the Sacrifice, whether celebrat- 
ing or assisting, receives of the “‘fruits of the Sacrifice’’ according to 
the measure of his devotio, also seems eminently right. (The ar- 
ticle, incidentally, tidies up a lot of confused theorizing about 
those mysterious ‘‘fruits.””) But to equate the specific results of the 
Mass with the devotio of those concretely and personally partici- 
pating seems to view the Eucharist too individualistically it would 
seem to take us back to the pre-Mystical Body era of thinking. In 
such a case, how would justice be done to the traditional principle, 
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summarized by St. Thomas in the words: ‘The effect (res) of this 
Sacrament is the unity of the Mystical Body’? The communal 
character of the Eucharist, contained essentially in the sacramental 
sign, belongs essentially and prominently in any theorizing about 
the effects. In other words, besides the “‘ex opere operato,” and 
the ‘‘ex opere operantis’’ (of those actively participating), the 
“ex opere operantis Ecclesiae’ must likewise be taken into account 
— however difficult it may be to assess this last concretely in terms 
of effects produced. 

Whatever the answer, Fr. Rahner has thrown out a challenge 
to a lot of practical and moral conclusions perhaps all too casually 
taken for granted hitherto. We wonder, for instance, whether the 
influence of his article cannot be seen in the fact that at the first 
national Liturgical Week in Frankfurt, Germany, this summer 
(actively sponsored, and presided over by the episcopal liturgical 
commission), the priests present were asked to communicate in 
each morning’s official Mass, rather than celebrate privately. 


Please help us reach a substantially greater number of readers 
during our co: twenty-fifth anniversary, by sending us names of 
likely prospects, Cf. the advertising section of this issue. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MISSION TO THE POOREST. By Fr. M. R. Loew, O.P. Translated by 
Pamela Carswell. With an Introduction and Epilogue by Maisie Ward. Fore- 
ward by Archbishop Cushing. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1950. Pp. v-184. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

He had been a lawyer and a sociologist. He became a Dominican, and 
this was what his superior said to him after his ordination: ‘‘Father Loew, 
you will study fats and oils.” He tried to be obedient. But Providence 
intervened. Instead of busying himself with peanuts and soap, he went 
instead to the poorest poor in the vicinity of Marseilles’ docks and made 
himself one of them. This book is an account of his life as a docker. It 
does not have the impassioned strains nor the early-Christian atmosphere 
of Priest-Workman in Germany; but admirers of the latter book and of 
Maisie Ward’s excellent France Pagan? should not judge it to be just 
another book about priests working in factories. 


Being not only a priest, but also a lawyer, an economist and a sociol- 
ogist, Father Loew sees deeply into the social and economic conditions 
that have inevitably produced the paganization of the people and which 
will just as inevitably continue that devilish process unless it is stopped 
right now. “Every age expresses itself in its monuments. The only monuv- 
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ment which our age has produced is the slum” (p. 126). Therefore he 
is not satisfied with surface-scratching do-goodism. Taking his cue from 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno (“Two things are particularly necessary: 
the reform of social institutions and the reform of conduct”), he aims 
at a long-range program that would prepare the masses to become recep- 
tive to the things of God by providing them with their elementary neces- 
sities as men: decent housing, a living wage, security. “And so. . . social 
reform and reform in conduct; reform in conduct made possible by a 
reformed social structure, and conversely, social improvement made pos- 
sible by a reformation of conduct. A new organization of districts and 
parishes so that once more they become true communities — this is the 
first and fundamental social reform; reform of conduct through direct 
day-to-day contact, evangelization ‘coeur @ coeur,’ conversation ‘bouche 
4 oreille’” (p. 127). 


One of the most fascinating, but also most disturbing, chapters is 
Father Loew’s report to his bishop after three years with the people. The 
practically unanimous scepticism of the masses towards anything that had 
to do with spirit, the disbelief in the immortality of the soul and in 
priestly celibacy, nearly complete ignorance of any meaning of such 
Catholic rites as baptism, confession, Sunday Mass, etc. —all these and 
more are facts that the author illustrates by quotations from the mouths 
of his people. But he does not by any means consider the situation hope- 
less. The remedies are there and at work: the truly Christian communities 
which are part of the milieu; and priests working together in teams and 
living and working in daily contact with their people (although he says 
“I am not putting this forward as a general theory or a hard and fast 
rule, but am simply stating the fruit of our own experience. The form 
that our plan should take would still have to be settled. Clearly, it would 
not involve every priest in the area becoming a manual laborer”). The 
effectiveness of the coming-together of priests and people stands out 
again and again as one of the lasting impressions of Father Loew’s writing. 
And these remedies — Christian communities and contact of priests with 
the people — are the classical lessons that can apply to all countries. This 
reviewer thinks (and hopes) that Sheed and Ward have here another 
best seller. E. A. L. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY. Its Historical Emergence in India, China, and 
Israel. By H. C. E. Zacharias. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1950. 
Pp. viii-360. Cloth, $4.00. 

This is a book of greater cultural and philosophical value than its sub- 
title might suggest. Dr. Zacharias’ previous account of the development 
of human thought from paleolithic times to the Persian empire in his 
Protohistory is sufficient proof of his competence to do justice to the 
important subject of personality. Part I on India (750-184 B.C.) traces 
the conditions which led the Indians to develop their newly discovered 
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inner life mainly by abnormal methods such as suspension of breath, 
trances and stimulation of the imagination by drugs. The second part 
finds the development in China to lie, not in the direction of religion and 
philosophy proper as in India, but through the practical needs of politics 
and ethics. The third part on Israel during the patriarchal, prophetical 
and messianic stages points out the supreme tragedy that the chosen 
people should have opposed God’s intervention to form the human per- 
sonality with a supernatural sanction and an eternal value. Human per- 
sonality was saved by the Incarnation. Although the divine rescue was 
preceded in India by purely human attempts to win man’s personality, 
these as a matter of fact led to illusions and self-stultification and false 
views of the flesh. A. T. P. 


YOUNG CHRISTIAN STUDENTS. Edited by the Young Christian Students, 
638 Deming Place, Chicago, Illinois. Fides Publishers, 325 Lincoln Way 
West, South Bend, Indiana. 1950. Pp. 48. Paper, $.50. 

Of all the specialized Catholic Action movements, that of the Young 
Christian Students has probably expanded the most slowly and had the 
least good press. Some administrators of Catholic schools, having heard 
that the purpose of YCS is to make the school a better school, hesitate 
to admit that their establishment could be improved. But the main reason 
for the slow growth is that priests and sisters who were interested in 
YCS have not known how to start and what to do. 

This little booklet is therefore a blessed event, and it is pleasant to 
speculate on the great strides in Catholic education, in the development 
of leaders for parish life, and in holiness among students brought on by 
fidelity to the student vocation, if the book and its principles take hold 
in our colleges and high schools. After two chapters on the nature of 
the student vocation and the student environment (chapters which will 
do more than anything else to point out the great possibilities of YCS 
in improving the school), the editors describe the movement and tell 
how it works and how to start. These are the most valuable chapters 
and they answer most of the objections and questions current about the 
movement. The appendix contains sections on the role of the chaplain 
(or religious assistant) and some sample inquiries. Having been associated 
for years with YCS groups and observed the results both on students and 
colleges of this type of specialized Catholic Action, this reviewer warmly 
and urgently recommends the book to all administrators of Catholic 
schools. E. A. L. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD. A Short History of the Mass. By Rev. John 
Coventry, S.J., and Rev. John Gillick, S.J. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
1950. Pp. 191. Cloth, $3.00. 

There are now many books and booklets about the Mass. Of the present 
one the publisher says on the front inside page of the dust-cover: “This is 

a book on the Mass which seems to us quite unlike any book we have 
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yet seen.” And on the rear page of the same dust-cover there is a quota- 
tion from a review of another small book by the same publisher regarding 
which the reviewer says: “There are scores and hundreds of books about 
the Mass, but never one like this.” In the latter case one hopes so for the 
future. But the present small volume does indeed merit praise both for 
its text and, especially, for its illustrations. 


There have been no small number of efforts to instruct by means of 
photographs which show attitudes of the priest at various moments in 
the course of the sacred action — efforts with varying degrees of success. 
In the present case the photographs, by Father Gillick, are really excel- 
lent, beautifully posed and skillfully taken and reproduced. 


The text of the book, by Father Coventry, is also well done. Dealing 
chiefly with the history of the sacred rite and of the prayers of the Mass- 
text, it presents a very condensed summary of such information as is 
contained in the larger books of Fortescue and Parsch. This smaller book 
will be very serviceable to readers who might not be attracted to the 
larger ones: if only they will recognize that it requires more than cursory 
reading and needs to be studied one section at a time. 


While the view-point is chiefly that of history, there is some indication 
of the spiritual significance of the various prayers of the Mass. After 
profiting from this study of details which the book invites and aids, one 
will do well to read another small volume, by Father Joseph Putz, S.J., 
entitled My Mass, in order to assure concentration upon the personal at- 
titudes of mind and dispositions of soul with which one should take part 
in the holy Sacrifice. 


AUSDRUCKSFORMEN DER LATEINISCHEN LITURGIESPRACHE 
BIS INS ELFTE JAHRHUNDERT. Compiled and edited by Dr. Georg 
Manz. ‘Texte u.Arbeiten,’’ Abtei Beuron in Hohenzollern, Germany. Printed 
as Manuscript in 1941. Pp. 546. Folio. 


To the non-professional, this may at first sight seem like one of those 
miracles of scholarly diligence — destined to gather dust on library 
shelves, or to be used by a few other scholars to produce further tomes 
in its image and likeness. Actually it ranks among the most practical re- 
search projects of recent years. It lists over 1100 liturgical phrases or 
word-combinations in Latin liturgical books up to the 11th century, 
giving the entire sentence or paragraph context. Since, e.g., the Leonine 
Sacramentary has a certain number of characteristic phrases, the de- 
pendence of later texts can thus be traced. But we have in mind a more 
pastoral practicality. The volume is indispensable to any attempt to 
translate present liturgical texts into adequate vernaculars, for it helps 
to establish original meanings. It is part of that preliminary spadework 
of scholarship which will have to precede any official vernacular of the 
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future: one of those books which, when written, one wonders how we 
could have gotten along without it. No doubt the author (now deceased) 
scarcely had this latter object in view; for he was a scholar’s scholar. 
But we are grateful nonetheless. G. L. D. 


INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE. By L. Lercher, S.J. 
Volumen IV/2: De Mysterio Christi in sua plenitudine perenni. Pars prior 
et pars altera. Editio tertia, retractata a Professoribus Facultatis Theologicae 
Oenipontanae. Verlag Felizian Rauch, Innsbruck. 1948 and 1949. Pp. 392 
and 567. Unbound, $1.35 and $1.98. 


With the publication of these two parts of Volume IV, Innsbruck 
theologians have completed the revision of the third edition of Lercher’s 
textbook of dogmatic theology. The learned work under review includes 
the theology of the sacraments and the last things. It is the fruit of the 
combined labors of professors of the Jesuit theological faculty of Inns- 
bruck: Dander (sacraments in general, Eucharist, sacramentals and last 
things), Umberg (baptism, confirmation, extreme unction, orders, and 
matrimony), Lakner (penance and indulgences). This is not a mere re- 
print, but truly a new edition in which doctrines are generally set forth 
according to the degree of subjective development which they have now 
attained. That the revisers were attentive to contemporary questions is 
evident from the inclusion of points of current interest: e. g., the part 
of the laity in the offering of the Mass according to the Mediator Dei, 
etc. The method employed is that of our scholastic manuals, with clear 
systematic development of theses from authentic theological sources, in- 
cluding recent documents of the magisterium ordinarium such as the en- 
cyclicals of modern popes. With regard to the mysterium-teaching of O. 
Casel and G. Soehngen, nothing new is offered in rejecting it once again, 
except that Dander is now tempted to identify its champions with “some 
modern writers” alluded to with disapproval in a famous (but contro- 
verted) paragraph of the Mediator Dei (no. 165). 


Though the work possesses qualities that commend it above others and 
eliminates some of the defects and “dusty dryness” characterizing some 
modern manuals, nevertheless, in the opinion of the present reviewer, the 
revisers have not gone far enough in their efforts to produce a dogmatic 
textbook that fully answers all the needs of our times. Sacramental the- 
ology can be developed in still closer relations to Christ and His Church. 
Surely one may entertain the hope that the solid fruits of the current 
scriptural, patristic and liturgical researches (in which, incidentally, the 
Innsbruck theologians are taking a prominent part) can be to a greater 
extent organically incorporated into dogmatic theology without radical 
change of method and without neglect of or detriment to the vital scien- 
tific functions of theology. Greater unity of doctrine and devotion would 
thus be achieved, and the way from scientific theology to life consider- 
ably shortened. M. J. M. 
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